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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From Sharpe's London Magazine. 
SIGHMON DUMPS. 
PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. 


Anthony Dumps, the father of my hero (the subject 
matter of a story being always called tho hero, how- 
ever little heroic he may personally havo been) married 
Dora Coffin on St. Swithin’s dey in the first year of the 
last reign. 

Anthony was then comfortably off, but through a 
combination of adverse circumstances he went rapidly 
down in the world, became a bankrupt, and being 
obliged to vacate his residence in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, he removed to No. 3, Burying Ground Buildings, 
Paddington Road, where Mrs. Dumps was delivered of 
3 son. 

The depressed pair agreed to christen their babe Si- 

‘mon, but the name was registered in the parish book 
with the first syllable spelt * S—I—G—H ;”—whether 
the trembling hand of the afflicted parent orthographi- 
cally erred, or whether a bungling clerk caused the er- 
ror I know not; but certain it is that the infant Dumps 
was registered Sieymon. 

Sighmon sighed away h's infancy like other babes 
and sucklings, and when he grew to be a ee 
there was a seriousness in his visage, and a much ado 
about nothing-ness in his eye, which were prockuimed 
by good natured pcople to be indications of cvep 
thought and profundity; while others less “ flattering 
sweet,” declared they indicated nought but want of 
comprehension, and the dulness of stupidity. 

As he grew older he grew graver, sad was his Yook, 
sombre the tone of his voice, and half an hour’s con- 
versation with him was a very serious affair indeed. 

Burying Ground Buildings, Paddington Road, was 
the scene of his infant sports. Since his failure, his 
father had earned his dive/yhood, by letting himself cut 
as a mute or a mourner to a furnisher of funerals. 

“Mute” and“ voluntary woe” were his stock in trade. 

Often did Mrs. Dumps ink the seams of his small- 
clothes, and darken his elbows with a blackiyg brush, 
ere he sallied forth to follow borrowed plumes; and 
when he returned from his public performance (oft re- 
hearsed) Master Sighmon did innocently crumple his 
crapes, and sport with his weepers. 

His melancholy outgoings at length were rewarded 
by sorme pecuniary incomings. The demise of others 
secured a living for him, and after a few unusually 
propitious sickly seasons, he grimly smiled as he count- 
ed his gains: the mourner exulted, and, in praise of his 
profession, the mute became cloquent. 

Another event occurred: after burying so many peo- 
ple professionally, he at length buried Mrs. Dumps ; 
that, of course, was by no means a matter of business. 
I have befure remarked that sho was descended from 
the Coffins; she was now gathered to her ancestors. 

It was not surprising that Dumps had risen ia his 
profession: he was a perfect master of melancholy cere- 
monies, and, as a mute proclaimer of the mutability of 
human affairs, none could equal him, Never did the 
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summer sunshine of nankeen lie hid beneath the sha- 
dowe of his “inky cloak ;” never, while his countenance 
betokened “the winter of disconient,’ was he known 
to simper—even in his sleeve! 

Dumps had lung been proud of gentility of appear- 
ance, a suit or black had been his working day costume, 
nothing therefore could be more easy than for Dumps 
to turn gentleman. He did so; took a villa at Graves- 
end, chose for his own sitting-room a chamber that 
looked against a dead wall, and whiist he was lying in 
state upon the squabs of his sofa, he thought seriously 
of the education of his sou, and resolved that he should 
be instantly taught the dead languages, 

Sighmon was superstitious; though his temper and 
disposition had neither been spirited nor sprightly, his 
dreams and his fears had been both; from the windows 
of Burying Ground Buildings he had daily witnessed 
grave proceedings; in the dusk of the evening he had 
often been startled by groans and moans, and some- 
times he had thought that he beheld the new comers in 
the grounds beneath his chamber, (by no means plea- 
sure grounds,) frisking in the congenial paleness uf the 
moonlight. 

He felt aonvinced that he had witnessed unearthly 
sports, sports on the turf, among beings who ought by 
tights to"have been under it! 

All this had made an impression on him, and Sigh- 
mon Dumps was decidedly a foung man of a serious 
turn cf mind, The metropolis had few attractions for 
him, he loved to linger near the monument; and if ever 
he thought of a continental excursion, the Catacombs 
and Pére Ja Chaise were his seducers. 

His father died, his old employer furnished him with 
a funeral ; the mute was silenced, and the mourner was 
mourned. 

Sighmon Dumps became more serious than ever; he 
had a decided nervous malady, un abhorrence of society, 
and a sensitive shrinking when he felt that any body 
was looking at him. He had heard of the invisible 
girl; he would have given worlds to have been an in- 
visible young gentleraan, and to have glided in and out 
of rooms, unheeded and unseen, like a draft through a 
key-hole. ‘This, however, was not to be his lot; like a 
man cursed with creaking shoes, stepping lightly and 
tiptoeing dvailed not; a creak always betrayed him 
when he was most anxjgus to creep into a corner. 

At his father’s death he found himself possessed of a 
competency and a villa; Lut he was unhappy, he was 
known in the neighbourhood, people called on him, and 
he was expected to cali on them, and these calls and 
recalls bored him. He never, in lis life, could abide 
looking any ono straight in the face; a pair.of human 
eyes meeting his own wae actually painful to him, It 
was 10t to be endured. He sold his villa, and deter- 
mined to ge to some place where, being a total stranger, 
he might pg:s unnoticed and unknown, attracting no 
attention, #o remarks. 

He went to Cheltenham and consulted Boisragon 
about his nerves, was recommended a course of the 
waters, and horse exercise. 

The son of the weeper very naturally thought he had 
already “too much of water ;’’ he, however, hired anag, 
took a small suburban lodging, and as nobody spoke to 
him, nor seemed to care about lim, he grew better, and 
felt'sedately happy. This blest seclusion, “the world 





forgetting, by the world forgot,” was not the predestin- 


ed fate of Sighmon: odd circumstances always brought 
him into notice. The horse he had hired was a piebald, 
a sweet quiet animal, warranted a safe support for a 
timid invalid. On this piebald did Damps jog through 
the green lanes in brown studies. 

One day as he passed a cottage, a face peered at him 
through an open window; he heard an exclamation of 
delight, the door opened, and an elderly female ran 
after him, entreating him to stop; much against the 
grain he complied. 

“Twas heaven sent you, sir,” said his pursuer, out 
of breath ; “give me, for the love of mercy, the cure for 
the rhumatiz.” 

“ The what?” said Dumps. 

“The rhumatiz, sir; I’ve the pains and the aches in 
my back and my bones—give me the dose that will 
cure me.” 

In vain Dumps declared his ignorance of the virtues 
of “ medicinal gums.” The more he protested, the more 
the old woman sued; when to his horror a reinforce- 
ment joined her from the cottage, and men, women, and 
children implored him to cure the good dame’s malady. 
At length watching a favourable opportunity, he in- 
sinuated his heel into the side of the piebald, and 
trotted off, while entreaties mingled with words of 
anger were borne to him on the wind. 

He determined to avoid that green lanc in future, 
and tode out the next day in an opposite direction: as 
he trotted through a village a girl ran after him shout- 
ing for a cure for the whooping cough, a dame with a 
low curtesy solicited a remedy for the colic, and an old 
man asked him what was good for the palsy. These 
unforeseen, these unaccountable attacks were fearful 
annoyances to so retiring a personage as Dumps. Day 
after day, go where he would, the same things happen- 
ed, He was solicited to cure “ all the ills that flesh is 
heir to.” Ho was not aware (any more than the reader 
very possidly may be) that in sothe parts of England 
the country people have an idea that a quack doctor 
rides a piebald horse; why, I cannot explain, but so.it 
is, and that poor Dumps felt to his cost. Life became 
a borthen to him; he was a marked man; he, whose 
only wish was to pass unnoticed, unheard, unseen; he, 
who of al) the creeping things on the earth, pitied the 
glow-worm must, because the spark in its tail attracted 
observation. He gave up his lodgings and his piebald, 
and went “in his angry mood to Tewksbury,” 

I ought ere this to have described my hero. He was 
rather embonpoint, but fat was not with him, as it 
sometimes is, twin brother to fun; his fat was weighty, 
he was inclined to blubber. He wore a wig, and car- 
ried in his countenance an expression indicative of the 
seriousness of bis turn of mind. 

He alighted from the coach at the principal inn at 
Tewksbury; the landlady met him in the hall, started, 
smiled, and escorted him into a room with much ci- 
vility. He took her aside, and briefly explained that 
retirement, quiet, and a back room to himself were the 
accoinmodations he sought. 

“[ understand you, sir,” replied the landlady, with a 
knowing wink, “a little quiet will be agreeable by way 
of change ; I hope you'll find every thing here to your 
liking.” She then curtseyed and withdrew. 

“Frank,” said the hostess to the head waiter, * who 
do you think we've got in the blue parlour? you'll never 





guess! I knew him the minute I clapped eyes on him ; 
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dressed just as J saw him at the Haymarket Theatre, 
the only night I was ever at a London stage play. The 
gray coat, and the striped trowsers, and the Hessian 
boots over them, and the straw hat out of all shape, and 
the gingham umbrella!” 
“ Who is he, ma’am?” said Frank. 
“Why, the great comedy actor, Mr. Liston,” replied 
the lanulady, “come down for a holiday; he wants to 
be quiet, so we must not blab, er the whole town will 
be after him.” 
This brief dialogue will account for much disquie- 
tude which subsequently befell our ill-fated Dumps. 
People met him, he could not imagine why, with a 
broad grin on their features, As they passed they 
whispered to each other, and the words “ inimitable,” 
“clever creature,” “irresistibly comic,” evidently ap- 
plied to himself, reached his ears, 
Dumps looked more serious than ever; but the 
greater his gravity, the more the people smiled, and 
one young lady actually laughed in his face as she said 
aloud, “Ob, that mock heroic tragedy look is so like 
him!" 
Sighmon sighed for the seclusion of number three, 
Burying Ground Buildings, Paddington Road, 
One morning his landlady announced, with a broader 
grin than usual, that a gentleman desired to speak with 
him; be grumbled, but submitted, and the gentleman 
was announced. 
“My name, sir, is Opie,” said the stranger; “I am 
quite deliglited to see you here. You intend gratifying 
the good people of Tewksbury of course ?” 
“Gratifying ! what can you mean?” 
“If your name is announced, there'll not be a Lox to 
be had.” 
“T always look after my own boxes, I can tell you,’ 
replied Dumps. 
“ By all means, you will come vut here of course?” 
“Come out? to be sure, J shan’t stay within doors 
always.” 
“What do you mean to come out in?” 
“ Why, what I’ve got on will do very well.” 
“Oh, that’s so like you,” said Opie, shaking his sides 
with laughter, “ you really are inimitable !—what cha- 
recter du you select here?” 
“Character,” said Dumps, “ the stranger.” 
“ The Stranger! you!” 
“ Yer, J.” 
“And you really mean to come out hore as the 
Stranger?” said Opie. 
“Why, yes to be sure,—I'in but just come.” 
“ Then I shall put your name in large letters immo- 
diately, we will open this evening ; and as to terms, you 
shall have half the receipts of the house.” 
Off ran Mr. Opie, who was no less a personage than 
the manager of the theatre, leaving Dumps fully per- 
suaded that be had been closeted with a lunatic. 
Shortly. afterwards he saw a man very busy pasting 
bills on a wall opposite his window, and so large were the 
letters that he easily deciphered, “ Tue ceLesraTep Mr. 
Liston in TRAGEDY. This evening Tue Strancer, the 
part of Tne Stranakr sy Mr. Liston.” 

Dumps had never seen the iniinitable Liston; indeed, 
comedy was quite out of his way. But now that the 
star was to shine forth in tragedy, the announcement 
was congenial to the serious turn of his mind, and he 
resolved to go. 

He ate an early dinner, went by times to the theatre, 
and established himself in a snug corner of the stage- 
box. The house filled, the hour of commencement ar- 
rived, the fiddlers paused and looked towards the cur- 
tain, but hearing no signal they fiddled another strain. 
The audience: became impatient; they hissed, they 
hooted, and they called for the manager: another pause, 
another yell of disapprobation, and the manager pale 
and trembling appeared, and walked hat in hand to the 
front of the stage. To Dunmips’s great surprise it was 
the very man who visited him in the morning. Mr. 
Opie cleared his throat, bowed repeatedly, moved his 
lips, but was inaudible amid the shouts of * hear him.” 

At length silence was obtained, and he spoke as 

follows : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I appear before you to en- 
treat your kiud and considerate forbearance ; I lament 
as much, nay more than you, the absence of Mr. Liston; 
but, in the anguish of the mument, one thought sup- 
ports me, the consciousness of having done my duty. 
(Applause.) I hed an interview with your deservedly 
favourite performer this morning, and every necessary 
arrangement was made between us, I have sent to his 

hotel, and he is act to be found. (Disapprobation.) I 

have been informed that he dined carly, and left the 


,|rassment of “the stranger” at Tewksbury, recognised 


fidence informed the assembled party that the recluse 


accident can have prevented his arrival 1 am utterly 
unable to 
Mr. Opie now happencd to glance towards the stage- 
box, surprise! doubt! anger! certainty! were the alter. 
nate expressions of his pale face, and widely opened 
eyes; and at length pointing to Dumps he exclaimed— 





“ Ladies and gentlemen, it is my painful duty to in. 
forin you that Mr. Liston is now before you; there he 
sits at the back of the stage-box, and I trust 1 may be 
permitted to call upon him for an explanation of his 
very singular condact.” 


Every eye turned towards Dumps, every voice was 
uplifted against him; the man who could not endure 
the scrutiny of one pair of eyes, now beheld a louse full 
of them glaring at him with angry indignation. His 
head became confused, he had a slight consciousness of 
heing elbowed through the lobby, of a riot in the 
crowded street, and of being protected by the civil au- 
thorities against the uncivil attacks of the populace. 
He was conveyed to bed, and awoke the next morning 
with a very considerable accession of nervous malady, 
He soon heard that the whole town vowed vengeance 
against the infamous and unprincipled impostor wno 
had so impudently played off a practical joke on the 
public, and at dead of night did he escape from the 
town of Tewksbury, in a return mourning coach, with 
which he was accommodated by his tender-hearted 
landlady. 

Our persecuted hero next oceupied private apart- 
ments at a boarding-house at Malvern. Privacy was 
refreshing, but, alas! its duration was doomed to be 
short. A young officer who had witnessed the embar- 


the sufferer at Malvern, and knowing his nervous an- 
tipathy to being noticed, he wickedly resolved to make 
him the lion of the place. 

He dined at the public table, spoke of the gentleman 
whe occupied the private apartments, wondered that no 
one appeared to be aware who he was, and then in con- 


was the celebrated author of the * Pleasures of Me- 
mory,” now engaged in illustrating “ mis IraLy” with 
splendid embellishments from the pencils of Stothard 
and Turner. 
Dumps again found himself an object of universal 
curiosity, every body became officiously attentive to 
him, he was waylaid in his walks, and inlentionally in- 
truded upon by accident in his private apartments; a 
travelling artist requested to be permitted to take his 
portrait for the exhibition, a lady requested him to pe- 
ruse her manuscript romance and give his unbiassed 
opinion, and the master of the boarding-house waited 
upon him by desire of his guests to request that he 
would honour the public table with his company. 
Several ladies solicited bis autograph for their albuins, 
and several gentlemen called a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants, and resolved to give him a public dinner; a cra- 
niologist requested to be permitted to take a cast of his 
head, and as a climax to his misery, when he was 
silting in his bed-chamber thinking himself at least 
secure for the present, the door being bolted, he looked 
towards the Malvern hills, which rise abruptly imme- 
diately at the back of the boarding-house, and there 
he discovered a party of ladies eagerly gazing at him 
with long telescopes through the open windows! 
Tic left Malvern the next morning, and went to a 
secluded village on the Welsh coast, not far from 
Swansea. 
The events of the last few weexs had rendered poor 
Sighmon Dumps more sensitively nervous than ever. 
His seclusion became perpetual, his blind was always 
down, and he took his solitary walks in the dusk of the 
evening. Ho had been told that sea sickness was 
sometimes beneficial in cases resembling his own; he, 
therefore, bargained with some boatmen, who engaged 
to take him out into the channel, on a little experi- 
mental medicinal trip. At a very early hour in the 
morning he went down to the beach, and prepared to 
embark. He had observed two persons who appeared 
to be watching him, he felt certain they were dogging 
him, and just as he was stepping into the boat they 
seized him, saying, “ Sir, we know you to be the great 
defaulter who has been so long concealed on this coast ; 
we kuow you are trying to escape to America, but you 
must come with us.” 

Sighmon’s heart was broken. He felt it would be 
useless to endeavour to explain or to expostulate; he 
spoke not, but was passively hurried to a carriage in 
which he was borne to the metropolis as fast as four 
horses could carry him, without rest or refreshment. 


innocent, and was released ; but justice smiled too late, 
the bloom of Sighmon’s happiness had been prematurely 
nipped. 

He called in the aid of the first medical advice, grew 
a little better; and when the doctor left him he pre- 
scribed a medicine which he said he had no doubt 
would restore the patient to health. The medicine 
came, the bottle was shaken, the contents taken— 
Sighmon died. 

It was afterwards discovered that a mistake had oc. 
casioned iis premature departure; a healing liquid had 
been prescribed for him, but the careless dispenser of 
the medicine had dispensed with caution on the occa- 
sion, and Dumps died of a severe oxalic acidity of the 
stomach! By his own desire he was interred in the 
churchyard opposite to Burying Ground Buildings, 
Paddington Road. His funeral was conducted with 
almost as much decorum as if his late father, the mute, 
had been present, and he was left with 


“At his head a green grass turf, 
And at his heels a stone.” 


Bat even there he could not rest! The next inorning it 
was discovered that the body of Sighmon Dumps had 
been stolen by resurrection men! ; 

It may be feared that a tale founded on circum- 
stances of such deep tragical interest, may be deemed 
too sombre for the pages of a magazine. But I could 
not prevail upon myself to mingle any touch of levity 
with a narrative so serious. 


—— 


Altrive Tales ; collected among the Peasantry of 
Scotland, §c. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


(Concluded from No, 42.) 


Mr. Hogg called on Mr. Constable relative 
to the publication of the “Pilgrims of the 
Sun.” The scene between the bibliopole and 
the poet is amusing, but the result was no pil- 
grimage. 

Our author was afterwards introduced to Mr. 
Murray, the well-known London bookseller, who 
at once agreed to send the Pilgrims through the 
world on the terms which Mr. Miller promised. 
The unfortunate Pilgrims met no better recep- 
tion among the London bas bleus, and Mr. 
Murray became alarmed, and would not suffer 
his name to appear in the title page. He, how- 
ever, honourably fulfilled his pecuniary engage. 
ment. Hogg insisted they were all wrong, on 
the ground that not one of the blues could write 
as good a poem! 


“ My next literary adventure,” says Mr. Hogg, “ was 
the most extravagant of any. I took it into my head 
that I would collect a poem from every living author 
in Britain, and publish them in a neat and elcgant vo- 
lume, by which | calculated I might make my for- 
tune. I either applied personally, er by letter, to 
Southey, Wilson, Wordsworth, Lloyd, Moreheud, Prin- 
gle, Paterson, and several others; all of whom sent me 
very ingenious and beautiful poems. Wordsworth after- 
wards reclaimed his; and although Lord Byron and 
Rogers both promised, neither of them ever performed. 
I belicve they intended it, but some other concerns of 
deeper moment interfered. In one of Lord Byron’s 
tetters he told me he was busy inditing a poem for me, 
and assured me that ‘he would appear in my work in 
his best breeks.’ ‘Vhat poem was ‘ Lara,’ and who it 
was that influenced him to detain it from me I do not 
know. I have heard a report of one; but the deed was 
so ungenerous, I cannot believe it. 
* * * * * ” 7 x * 

“The year following I published two volumes of 
Tragedies: to these I affixed the title of * Dramatic 
Tales, by the author of the Poetic Mirror.’ ” 

ee @ # a SRE ae: * 


“The small degree of interest that these dramas ex- 
cited in the world finished my dramatic and poetical 
carecr. I had adopted a resolution of writing a drama 
every year as long as [ lived, hoping to make myself 
perfect by degrees, as a man does in his calling, by 
serving an apprenticeship; but the failure of those to 
excite notice fully convinced me, that either this was 
not the age to appreciate the qualities of dramatic com- 
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Of course, after a minute examination, he was declared 
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fitting me for such an undertaking: and so I gave up| stand ; and that work I dedicated to the Highland So- 


the ambitious design,”’ 


Notwithstanding this resolution, however, se- 
veral years subsequently he finished an epic 
poem, which he had previously commenced, 
and published under the title of ‘* Queen 
Hynde.” ‘The work sold slowly, and, true to 


ciety of London in a poetical cpistle. 

* * x * * * a s a 
“T omitted to mention formerly, that in 1815, I was 
applied to by a celebrated composer of music, in the 
name of a certain company in London, to supply verses, 
suiting some ancicnt Hebrew melodies, selected in the 
synagogues of Germany. I proffered to furnish them 


his text, Mr Hogg calls all its opponents no ata guinea a stanza, which was agreed to at once, and 
° 


judges! 


During the same year that Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine was projected, the ** Brownie of Bodsbeck”’ 
was written, and affords the author another in- 
stance of expressing his honest enthusiasm and 
delectable self-complacence. But for the delay 
of publishing, occasioned by Mr. Blackwood, 
the author of “ Old Mortality’ would have been 
considered as the imitator of the author of the 
‘Brownie of Bodsbeck!’’ Walter Scott, the 
imitator of James Hogg! Jupiter to a pigmy. 
Lest we should be doubted, we give the author's 
own words. 


I furnished verses to them ail, The work was published 
in a splendid style, price one guinea; but it wasa hoax 
upon me, for I was never paid a farthing.” 

Mr. Hogg’s publications comprise twenty-two 
different works, “ making in all about thirty vo- 
lumes, which, if the quality were at all propor- 
tioned to the quantity, are enough for any man’s 
life,” says the author himself. 

Notwithstanding all the labour indicated by 
this list, it is painful to think that the author 
feels the stings and arrows of straitened circum- 
stances. His hospitality is constantly imposed 
on by impertinent and thoughtless tourists, gra- 
tifying their own curiosity at the expense of bis 


“It was wholly owing to Mr. Blackwood that this| comfort, which his generous disposition prevents 


tale was not published a year sooner, which would ef- 
fectually have freed me from the stigma of being an 


him from refusing. It has lately been proposed 


imilator, and brought in the, author of the ‘Tales ot|'° i#sue in this country a selection from his 


My Landlord’ as an imitator of me.” 


The Brownie, however, is powerfully written, 


works, with a view of raising a sum for his as- 
sistance. We know of none whom we would 


as ate nore sincerely lend our aid to serv 
and it is but justice to Mr. HI. to give the fol- : sgt cy 


lowing statement. 


“T was unlucky, therefore, in the publication of my 


first novel, and what impeded me still farther, was the 
publication of ‘Old Mortality; for, having made the 
redoubted Burley the hero of iny tale, I was obliged to 
go over it again, and alter all the traits in the charac- 
ter of the principal personage, substituting John Brown 
of Caldwell for John Balfour of Burley, greatly to the 
detriment of my story. I tried also to take out Cla- 
vers, but I found this impossible. A better instance 
could not be given of the good luck attached to one 


Ilogg, and certainly no labours are more ho- 
nourable and deserving of recompense than 
those of a literary character. We hope some 


liberal bookseller will commence the undertak- 
ing, when the public mind can be brought to 
think of other subjects than currency and po- 


Of the Altrive Tales themselves, from the 
specimens in this volume, we cannot speak with 
The longest, ‘* Captain Joho 


person, and the bad luck which attended the efforts of Lochy,” is well sustained, but it is wild in the ex- 


another.’ 


treme, and the remainder scarcely deserve, if we 


Some esteem the character of Claverhouse,|&¥&" had the space, a passing notice. , 


given in this work, more correctly drawn than 


that in “ Old Mortality.” 
Mentioning the entrusting of the manuscript 
to Blackwood, Mr. Hogg says, 


“T would never object trusting a bookseller, were he 
a man of any taste; for unless he wishes to reject an 
author altogether, he can have no interest in asserting 
what he does not think. But the plague is, they never 
read works themselves, but give them to their minions, 
with whom there never fails to lurk a literary jealousy; 
and whose suggestions may uniformly be regarded as 
any thing but the truth. For my own part, I know 
that [ have always been looked on by tke learned part 
of the community as an intruder in the paths of litera- 
ture, and every opprobrium has been thrown on me 
from that quarter. The truth is, that lamso. The 
walks of learning are occupied by a powerful aristo- 
cracy, who decm that province their own peculiar 
right ; else, what would avail all their dear-bought col- 
legiate honours and degrees? No wonder that they 
should view an intruder, from the humble and des- 
pised ranks of the community, wits a jealous and in- 
dignant eye, and impede his progress by every means 
in their power. 

* * * * « * * * * 

“My next literary undertaking was the ‘Jacobite 
Relics of Scotland.’ Of this work it is proper to men- 
tion, that it was first proposed in the Highland Society 


ing ia the chair; yet, for all that, the native Highland- 
ers were so je*ious of the Sassenach coming piodding 
among thein, gathering up their rebellious scraps, that, 
had it not been for the influence of the ladies over the 
peasantry of their respective districts, | could never 
have succeeded. But, in the end, I am sure I produced 
two volumes of Jacobite Relics, such as no man in 
Scotland or England could have produced but my- 
self. I assert it, and can prove it; for besides the 
songs and historics of events and persons, I collected 
all the original airs over a whole kingdom, many of 


—>— 


Harpers’ Family Library, Vols. LXVIIT. and 
The History of Arabia, ancient 
By Andrew Crichton. 


We always heil the volumes of Harpers’ Li- 
brary with pleasure, as co-labourers with our- 
selves in supplying the public with good reading 
at a cheap rate. Though we differ in our selec- 
tions from the Messrs. Harpers’ Library, in 
making our book rather a resource from study 
than reading for the studious, we are both work- 
ing together to create and foster a taste for litera- 
ture, a taste which some one has Jately said very 
happily, when “ once required will never rest 
contented with mere amusement. 
nature of mental activity will soon force it to 
cultivate the ground for grain, where it was once 
contented to gather the spontaneous flowers.” 
Works of amusement are sought first, and pre- 
pare the way for history and the varied and fruitful 
paths of knowledge. ‘That a succession of works 
of sterling value, forming already a “ Library” 
of sixty-nine volumes, should have been eagerly 
purchased and read in the United States, affords 
pleasing evidence of the march of intellectual 
improvement. ‘Take Mr. Tudor’s measurement 
of Mexican mind ; a neighbouring country which 
scarcely knows what buoks are, (much less is it 
prepared to patronise such publications of “ Li- 
braries” as the Messrs. Harpers’ and our own) 
affords a contrast most gratifying. The volumes 
are embellished, or rather illustrated, with en- 
gravings—the information is valuable, and many 





them among a people whose language I did not under- 
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J.C. Schaefer published a book in Germany so long 
since as 1765, describing his inventions for making 
paper from every kind of stuff and the bark of trees. 
He has given various processes for making paper with- 
out rags, with specimens; among these are samples 
made from the cotton flowers of the poplar tree, wasps’ 
nests, wood-shavings, moss, beech, willow, aspen, mul- 
berry tree, clematis and pine tree; from hemp)and hop 
stalks, the barks of the vine; the leaves of aloes and 
the lily of the valley; from barley straw, cabbage stalks, 
the stems of thistles, burdock, maize and broom, and 
even from Bavarian turf, 

Thomas Astle is the author of the most complete 
work on the subject of writing extant in this or any 
other language. It is in the Philadelphia Library. 

The first book printed with moveable types, whether 
of wood or metal, was the Bible, without date, but 
which was begun in 1450. 

Harleian Library.—This ‘great collection of manu- 
scripts was commenced towards the close of the 17th 
century, by Robert Harly, first Earl of Oxford, and 
continued by his son at an immense expense. Parlia- 
ment gave £10,000 for them for the British Museum ; 
they form 7,639 volumes in every department of litera- 
ture, and many of them are particularly valuable as 
illustrating British history and antiquities. A consi- 
derable portion has been published in quarto volumes. 

When the inhabitants of the sea shore sent expresses 
to Montezuma, the sovereign of Mexico, with news of 
the first appearance of the Spaniards upon their coasts, 
the advices were delineated in large paintings upon 
white cotton cloths. On these were exactly painted 
the ships with all their rigging, the Spaniards with 
their arms, horses, and artillery; together with the 
number of men. This was their mode of writing. 


There are in public libraries some books on vellum 
upwards of one thousand years old, which exhibit no 
signs of decay, and which, accidents excepted, may 
last for many centuries to come, equally unimpaired by 
the ravages of time. Whatever might be the processes 
employed in preparing vellum, it is evident that it was 
better inade one thousand years ago, than it has been 
since. The ink of that period, too, is less liable to fade 
or decay. 

All historians and other writers who flourished in or 
near the time when typography was discovered, and 
who mention the introduction of the art into England, 
unanimously ascribe the honour to William Caxton, 
citizen and mercer of London. It was undisputed for 
two centuries, when the subject being agitated, a com- 
mittee was appointed, who heard counsel on both sides, 
and in the course of the pleading Caxton was acknow. 
ledged incontestably as the first printer in England. A 
small quarto has since been discovered, purporting to 
be printed at Oxford in 1468, which again distracted 
disputants. He began to translate the History of Troy 
in 1468, and published his English version iu 1471, 
which was the first book he printed; 

Wynkyn de Worde was one of the most distinguish- 
ed printers in England in the 15th century, not only 
for the neatness and elegance of his types, but for the 
number and variety of books printed by him, and which 
amount to 408. 

The Bedford Missal is one of the most suporb illu- 
minated manuscripts in England, and is a splendid in- 
stance of the taste and ingenuity of the monks; this 
rich book of offices cuntains fifty-nine large ininiatures, 
occupying nearly the whole page, and above 1000 
smal! ones, in circles cf about an inch and a half 
diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of golden foli- 
age, with variegated flowers,&c. At the bottom of 
every page are two lines of bluc and gold letters, 
which explain the subject of each miniature. It is 
bound in crimson velvet, with gold clasps, and belong- 
ed to the unfortunate Henry VI. 

An instance occurred in a public library in France 
which was not much frequented, where twenty-seven 
folio volumes were perforated in a straight line by a 
single insect in such a manner, that, on passing a cord 
through the perfectly round hole made by the insect, 
these twenty-seven volumes could be raised at once} 
Alum should always be put in the bookbinder’s paste 
to prevent the ravages of worms. 

Bocks on large paper are the great objects on which 
book collectors set their hearts. Sometimes fifty or 
more copies of a work are printed on paper of larger 
dimensions and superior quality to the ordinary copies. 





of the chapters deeply interesting. 


The press work and ink are always better in these co- 
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pies, which circumstance, added to the texture and 
beauty of the paper, as well as the breacth of the mar- 
gin, cause such books to be sought after with the great- 
est avidity. The price is consequently enhanced, and 


is sometimes carried beyond all bounds, Tali copies) Charleston Society Library, Charleston, South Carolina. 


are those on paper of ordinary size, and scarcely cut 
down by the bookbinder; these are next in request. 
Occasionally but ten copies, or even less, are printed on 
large paper. The practice of striking off these extra 
copies should be introduced by our American Lictg var 
ers whenever they print a standard original work, ‘and 
bookbinders should be cautious not to.cut the margins 
of the works they bind. 
—=—>— 


VARIETIES. 


The Industrious Fleas —Our friends, the industrious 
fleas, scem to march with the times, and to be not onl 
more industrivus, but more enterprising than ever. M. 
Bertolatto has now made one of them the best whip for 
a four-iri-claw drag that can Le imagined. The can- 
nonier is a fearful fellow. Then the ex-sovereigns, &c, 
all mounted on their separate, fleas! It is an amusing 
spectacle; yet the classica! spectator cannot view it 
without feeling that pro tanto flebit.—London paper. 

A lady, who died a few days ago at Wakefield, Eng- 
land, has left her dog 30/. a year for life—A lucky dog! 

Two negroes upon Amity estate quarrelled the other 
day about some trifle, when the one bit the other’s nose 
off completely. Soon after his accident, the overseer 
meeting the sufferer—* Why, Sambo,” he exclaimed, 
“where’s your nose?” “I can’t tell massa,” answered 
Sambo; “I looked every where about, but I could not 
find it."— Journal of a West India Proprietor. 

A negro was brought to England ; and the first point 
shown him being the chalky cliffs of Dover, “O ki!” 
he said; “me know now what makes the buckras all 
so white !”—IJb. 

I asked one of my negro servants this morning whether 
old Luke was a relation of his. “ Yes,” he said. “Is 
he your uncle, or your cousin?” “.No, massa.” “ What 
then?” “He and my father were shipmates,massa.”—Jb. 

“In one of my lessons, very early in life, to that 
venerable master, Dr. Pepusch,” says Dr. Barney, * he 
gave me a short lesson, which made so deep an impres- 
sion that I long endeavoured to practise it. * When] 
was a young man,’ said he, ‘ I determined never to go 
to bed at night till I know something that I did not 
know in the morning.” 

A shopkeeper in Paris has posted on his window the 
following notice:—The public are requested not to 
confound this shop with that of another charlatan who 
has established himself on the opposite side of the way. 

A house-keeper’s opinion of the “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” When Burns was invited to dine at Dunlop- 
house, a westlan dame, who acted as house-keeper, 
appeared to doubt the propricty of her mistress enter- 
taining a mere ploughman who made rhymes, as if he 
were a gentleman of old descent. By way of convinc- 

ing Mrs, M‘Guistan, for that was her name, of the bard’s 
right to such a distinction, Mrs. Dunlop gave her “ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” to read. This was soon 
done: she returned the volume with a strong shaking 
of the head, saying, ** Nae doubt gentlemen and ladies 
think mickle 0’ this, but for me its naething but what | 
saw i’ my father’s house every day, and I dinna see 
how he could hae tauld it in any other way.’—Cun- 
ningham’s Life of Burns. 
The entire impression of the first volume of Crabbe’s 
Life and Poems, which was extremely large, is, we are 
told, exhausted. The second volume, which is, in fact, 
a continuation of the first, contains, we hear, much ad- 
ditional personal anecdote relating to the poet’s early 

life, and many new poems. 
= 


We oughit to have mentioned last week, but the ar- 
ticle was crowded out, that at the instigation of Mr. O. 
Rich of London, the British government propose to 
present to the institutions mentioned below some ex- 
tremely valuable works emanating from the record 
office. ‘ 

These public records, of which the cost for each set 
is about /wo hundred pounds sterling, consist of “ The 
Statutes of the Realm,” “ Domesday Book,” “ Rymer’s 
Collection,” dnd other rare and ancient public docu- 
ments, which, considering our descent, cannot but be 
of grex.t value here, as consulting books, 

This country is indebted much to Mr. Rich, an agent 
for the purchase of books in London, for his participa- 
tion in this matter—and in the act of the British go- 
vernmont we see with satisfaction a liberal and en- 


The folowing are the libraties designated. 

The Phiiadelphia Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. The Boston Atheneum, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The New York Society Library, New York. The 


The Baltimore City Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The New York State Library, Albany, Now York. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 

The Library of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
The Library of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. The Library of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The Livrary of Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Massachusetts. The Library of Brown 
University, Providense, Rhode Island. The Library of 
Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut. The Library 
of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, New Jersey. 
The Library of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. The Library of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Library of 
the College of South Carolina, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, The Library of the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. The Library of the University of the State 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The Library of 
Transyivania University, Lexington, Kentucky. The 
Library of St. Louis University of St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Library of the University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio. 

A letter before us from Mr. Rich, containing the ca- 
talogue, which embraces seventy folio volumes, states 
that the books will be shipped as soon as possible. 


“ The Life of Roger Williams, lately published in Bos- 
ton, is a very valuable contribution to American his- 
tory, and well deserves a place in every public library. 


The Defence of the Penitentiary System of Pennsyl- 
vania, by George Washington Smith, published by 
the “ Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Pablic Prisons,” a pamphlet of 104 pages, should be 
consulted by all who take an interest in a most im- 
portant subject; one which is now creating conisidera- 
able discussion in certain quarters, 


Our English magazines, gazettes, &c. to the middle 
of March, furnish little interest. Their writers strain 
so hard for ideas that it is painful to follow them. 
Sighmon Dumps, which we publish to-day will, how. 
ever, create many a smile. 


We have lately perused with interest the Works of 
Sheridan Knowles, with a Memoir prefixed, published 
in Boston. The following is a just criticism on his 
writings :— 
“The great charm of Mr, Knowles’s poetry is its 
humanity—the real life and emotion that is in it.” 


The Chinese must have been greatly edified by the 
Italian opera at Macao. The announcement of the first 
representation has the following attached:— 
“N. B.—The Society has employed all the means in 
her power to engage the musical men here to touch in 
the orchestra; but the excessive price they asked hae 
not allowed her to have them, However, the Society 
has engaged some of the best musicians, and hopes 
that the ladies and gentlemen will excuse if the orches- 
tra is not so numerous.” 


Helen.—The anxiety of the public to peruse Miss 
Edgeworth’s new novel, induces us again to take the 
opportunity of publishing a double number; this done, 
the remaining weeks will enabie us to complete the 
two parts, or volumes, within the year. 


—— 


New American Pubdlications. 


Helen, a Novel. By Maria Edgeworth. 2 vols., 12mo- 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 

Aids to Mgntal Developement, or Hints to Parents, 
being a system of Mental and Moral Instruction, ex- 
emplified in Conversations between a Motler and 
Philadelphia. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Biddle. 

The History of Arabia, ancient and modern, by An- 
drew Crichton, with a map and engravings, in 2 vols., 
being No. 68 and 69 uf Harpers’ Family Library. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Su- 
preme Court of ‘ue State of Illinois irom its first or- 
ganisation to the year 1830. By Sidney Breese. 

Harpers’ Family Library, No. LXV. Life of Peter 
the Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 

Vireu.—Family Classical Library, Nos. XI. and 
XII, Containing the Ecloguos, translated by Wrang- 
ham; the Georgics, by Sotherby; and the Eneid, by 


Philadelphia: Key & 


4 
The North American Review.—The April number of 


this periodical has been on our table for some time. It 
contains, articles on Navaretfe’s Life of Cervantes—the 
Education of the Déaf ané Dumb—the Ear'y Litera- 
ture of Franée—Pierce’s History of Harvard University 
—the Alps—the Last of the Stuarts—the Relics of 


Kings—Spark’s American om caper gS Me- 
moirs of John Cotton, and the Progress of Social Im- 
provement. Among the contributotaewe may mention 
the names of A. H. Everett, Dr. Bigelow, A. Peabody, 
T. Pickering, and Mr. Wigglesworth. 


—_— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Royal Mariner, and other Poems, by C. D. Sil- 
lery, \2mo, Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies, by 
W. E. Channing, Vol. IL, royal 8vo. Helen, a Tale, 
by Maria Edgeworth, 3 vols., post 8vo. Miller’s Mo- 
dern Acting Drama, 2 vols., Svo. Bubbles from the 
Brunnens, by an Old Man, 8vo. Journal of a West 
India Proprictor, by the late M. (:. Lewis, 8vo. Cony- 
beare’s Lectures on the Criticism, Interpretation, and 
Leading Doctrines of the Bible, 12mo. Excursion in 
Norway, by John Barrow, Jr., post 8vo. Jesse’s Glean- 
ings in Natural History, 2d Series, with Extracts from 
G. White’s unpublished Papers, 8vo. Tho Life of Gen. 
Sir John Moore, by his brotier, C. Moore, Esq., 2 vols., 
8vo. Mrs. Somerville on tie Connection of the Physi- 
cal Sciences, 12mo. Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
Functions of Digestion, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by W. Prout, being the eighth 
Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo. The Old Maiden’s Talis- 
man, and other strange Tales, by the author of “Chart- 
ley,” 3 vols., post 8vo. Tho British Battalion at Oporto, 
&c., by Corporal Knight, 8vo. Sacred Claysics, Vol. 
IIl.. Cave’s Life of the Apastles, Vol. II, 12mo. 
Crabbe’s Life and Poems, Vol. IL., 12mo. Rev. P. 
Doddridge’s Devotional Lettres, &c., 8vo.. Lays and 
Legends of various Nations, by W. J. Thoms, Part I. 
Germany, &vo. History of the Revolution in England 
in 1688, by the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh; 
to which is prefixed a Notice of the Life, Writings, and 
Speeches of Sir James Mackintosh, 4to. The Seven 
Temptations, by Mary Howitt, 12mo. Salvador, the 
Guerilla, by the author of the * Castilian,” &c., 3 vols., 
8vo. Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745, edited 
from the manuscripts of the late Right Rev. Robert 
Forbes, by Robert Chambers, 8vo. The Animal King- 
dom, by Baron Cuvier, Vol. XII., containing the Mol- 
lusca and Radiata, by Griffith and Pidgeon, 8vo, 
Cruikshank at Homa, with 38 original designs, first 
series, royal 18mo, The British North American Co- 
lonies, by G. R. Young, with a map, 8vo. Lives of 
Sacred Poets, by R. A. Willmot, Esq,, 12mo, A Me- 
moir of Mrs. Hannah Moore, with a portrait, and a 
view of Barley Wood, 18mo. Illustrations of the Bo- 
tany of the Himalaya Mountains, by J. 8S. Royle, Part 
IL, imp. 4to. 
—<=»>—_ 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the press, at Boston, A Manaal ef Instruction, or 
Rudiments of Music on the Pestalozzian or German 
system, explained and develuped; embracing the plan 
pursued by the author in his several schools in Boston 
and Salem. By Lowell Mason, 

The Ettrick Shepherd has sold his Anecdotes of the 
late Sir Walter Scott to Bloodgood, the bookseller of 
New York, it is reported, tor 100 guineas. They are 
intended to be published simultaneously in England 
and in America. 

Mr. Murray, of London, will shortly publish, by 
authority, the first volume of the Despatches of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington; it wil appear in an 
octavo form, and include all the important documents 


Children, with an Address to Mothers, by a lady of|connected with his long military career. 


Professor M*Culloch’s second edition of his great and 
important work, a “General Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce,” the first impression of which has long 
been out of print, is, we are glad to hear, rapidly pro- 
gressing, and so much improved and extended, by fresh 
communications and various researches, as to promise 
new matter upon nearly every subject. 

Hubbard & Edwards, booksellers and publishers, 
Cincinnati, have in press, and will publish immedi- 
ately, a now work with the following title, Sketches of 
History, Life, and Manners in the West, containing 
accurate descriptions of the country and modes of lite 
in the western states and territories of North America, 








lightened feeling of comity towards the United States. 





Dryden. 





by James Hall, author of “ Legends of the West.” 
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